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Editorial 


In the belfry stands a hooded shape, 
With a palmer’s shell on his shoulder-cape, 
As one who goeth from place to place: 
He grasps the rope with a bony hand, 
Bending with a tender grace 
To each rhythm of sweeping sound. 
With a noiseless foot he has climbed the stair 
And touched the old man sitting there, 
Waiting for the vesper-hour, and said, 
‘Tonight I ring for you, old friend: 
Go home, for work ts done!” 
From **The Thought of God’’: Second Series. 


—~.-2 
T8945. 
—~+-+ 
Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The eager heart, the kindier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that ts to be! 


—Tennyson. 
to 


THE old Year is dead. In its name we wel- 
come its successor and bid all our readers a 
Happy, thrice Happy New Year! 


We h ' 
Durinc the year gone, we have been vis- 


ited neither by pestilence, drought nor flood, 
but in many cases selfishness has overreached 
itself. The vicious instincts of man have in- 
terfered with the normal laws of exchange, 
and thisinterference has brought many minds 
to contemplate anew the inexhaustible law 
of love, the obstinate principle of fraternity. 
The one cannot be violated nor can theother 
be eluded. 


—~ 6 

Co_p marble istoo perishable and insig- 
nificant to longer serve for monumental uses. 
The only fitting monument of the noble is 
Something that will house an idea, foster 
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souls and develop love. The richest men 
can hardly preserve their names on earth with 
costly monuments and extensive estates. 
But the world will not permit the name of 
him who founds a library, causes a park to 
be or a man-helping church to thrive, to pass 
from the minds of men. 
—~+ 

Ex-Mayor Rocue, of this city, at a recent 
banquet given by a Presbyterian Club, talked 
a lot of good sense inshort meter concerning 
city politics. He would take the mayor out 
of politics. His motto should be ‘‘One Term 
and Out.’”’ He would reduce the number of 
aldermen; put them on salaries of two thou- 
sand dollars a year; make patronage impos- 
sible, and say, ‘‘To the victorsin a great 
city belongs the honor but not the spoils.” 
Let the good word become the good deed 
speedily. 


—~—+ oo 

In Unity’s especial horizon, three events 
make the year cheerful: The prophesy of 
the American Congress held in May, the 
venture that led the friends of the Congress 
in Illinois to undertake to realize that proph- 
esy by trying to do something together at 
the Streator Conference in November, and 
the beautiful triumph this principle has ex- 
perienced inthe happy fruition at Kalamazoo 
of the new People’s Church,so well equipped, 
so free to face its work, the first of many, we 


trust, to come after, 
is Bak ae 
THE only gift that endures is the gift that 


contains a bitofthedonor. In this holiday 
season the little story of Turgeneff is most 
timely. A beggarasked alms. The pros- 
perous man’s heart was touched and he 
sought his pocket for a coin, but there was 
none there. Embarrassed, he seized the 
dirty hand and pressed it, saying: ‘‘Don’t be 
vexed with me, brother; I have nothing with 
me.’’ Quick the reply camethrough smiling 
lips: ‘‘Never mind, brother. Thank you for 
this. This, too, is a gift.” 
+e 

It is hard for a poet to use his inspiration 
in the interest of narrowness and timidity. 
When the dainty skill of Aldrich would sing 
plaintively instead of joyfully of the un- 
guarded gates of America, he loses his in- 
sight, and whenhe would have America take 
warning from trampled Rome into which 
Goth and Vandal thronged, leaving the 
temples of the Cesars for “the lean wolf 
unmolested,”’ he forgets that the Goth and 
Vandal made better use of Europe than did 
the Caesars. It was the survival of the fit- 
test. So far as Rome decayed, it was for 
the upbuilding of Paris, Berlin, London. It 
may be so here. Let them come. If the 
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Saxon pluck and Keltic fire, fused in Yankee 
grit and ingenuity, are not equal to the situ- 
ation and cannot utilize the splendid raw 
material offered us, the fate of the Cewsars is 
our merit. We shall go down, that better 
forces may take our place. 
—+ 2 

THE new People’s Church dedicated with 
such inspiring services at Kalamazoo last 
week, was the noblest Christmas gift of the 
season to the religious lifeof the west. The 
spiritual enthusiasm there enkindled and 
justified will reach far, far beyond the con- 
fines of the beautiful town orthe noble state. 
It was Unitarianism come to its legitimate 
fruitage; its spiritual logic cannot stop short 
of this splendid apotheosis. If very many 
might have regretted the change in name 
from the ‘‘Unitarian Church” to ‘‘The 
People’s Church of Kalamazoo,” suggested 
some months ago, no one present at these 
exercises could regret or wish the noble deed 
undone. Dull and sectarian indeed is the 
soul who would for one moment wish the 
word ‘‘Unitarian”’ carved into the granite in 
the place of the larger, truer word, ‘‘The 
People’s Church.” And heisa poor Uni- 
tarian who does not see in this triumph the 
justification and the glory of the humble 
work done in the days of controversy and 


ostracism. 
—~+-2 


WE are glad to find that the final decision 
of the commission to investigate the charges 
of cruelty against Superintendent Brockway, 
of the Elmira Reformatory, and his subordi- 
nates, has been ratified by Governor Flower, 
and contradicts the reports of serious and 
permanent injuries inflicted upon the in- 
mates. In the words of Governor Flower: 


‘The superintendent may have been unnecessarily harsh 
in some instances; I believe he was; but in the main he 
seems to have exercised his authority to inflict corporal pun- 
ishment with great moderation and care, and his occasional 
lapses have not justified a sweeping or general condemna- 
tion of his methods and practices.”’ 


It behooves us to remember that Mr. 
Brockway has stubborn and vicious men to 
deal with, and the judgment of an outsider 
may be hardly just even in the exceptional 
cases the governor speaks of. But, however 
that may be, the charge of habitual cruelty 
has been disproved, a fact at which all will 
rejoice who know how much Mr. Brockway 
has done forthe reform of prison methods 


and for the reformation of criminals. 
—~-2 
‘‘To see ourselves as others see us’”’ is al- 
ways interesting and generally helpful. The 
American readers of the English Unitarian 
weekly, Zhe Inquirer, have something for 
which to be thankful, therefore, in the letters 
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which Prof. J]. Estlin Carpenter, of Manches- 
ter College, Oxford, is sending to that paper, 
telling of his American impressions. Prof. 
Carpenter spent about four weeks at Har- 
vard, and wrote a very interesting letterabout 
our great university, noting its points of 
difference from the English universities. In 
the issue of December first he speaks briefly 
of Cornell and at some length of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. He dwells some- 
what upon the homiletical and sociological 
instruction at the school, and his remarks 
upon the latter subject have been seized by 
the editor of Zhe Jnquirer as making a fit oc- 
casion for the publication of a selection from 
Mr. Gannett’s address upon the importance 
of sociological study to the minister, pub- 
lished some months ago in Zhe Meadville 
Portfolio and UNITY. 


Wuat the Holy (Roman) Catholic Church 
will become in the United States, under the 
influence of the American spirit, is a very 
interesting question, Fortunately for its de- 
velopment, the great archi-episcopal diocese 
of New York is presided over by a tyranni- 
cal and narrow-minded ecclesiastic,—a fact 
which brings to an issue questions of church 
governmentand administration which alarger 
spirited or more politic bishop would avoid. 
Father McGlynn’s contest with the arch- 
bishop was a long and doubtful one, but it 
is beyond question now that the warm 
hearted and high-spirited priest has wonthe 
day. There can be as little question as to 
the ultimate outcome of the present strife 
between Archbishop Corrigan and Father 
Ducey, who has disobeyed the archbishop’s 
canonical injunction to abstain from attend- 
ance uncon the meetings of the Lexow Inves- 
tigating Committee. Father Ducey is quite 
as high spirited as Dr, McGlynn, more pug- 
nacious, and less regardful of the effect upon 
the community of making the archbishop 
show in a bad light. 


rrr i 


John Langdon Dudley. 


Necessity does not always make a bad 
editor. Itis not wholly unfitting that the 
closing number of the year should contain 
the belated memorial words for one whose 
life reached the last limit of a noble Decem- 
ber in its earthly career. A quarter of a cen- 
tury has given to our UNiTy circle largely a 
new corps of workers, fresh enthusiasms, 
and perhaps to someof the new ones altered 
ideals. But some of this household will re- 
member gratefully the benignant form, genial 
spirit and quickening thought of him who, 
for many years, used an oracular voice for 
broad and liberal thingsin the west. We 
will not repeat what will be found in the 
words of others in this paper, but way back 
in those inspiring Wisconsin days we, with 
thousands of others, loved Dr. Dudley with 
a love thatdoes not fade. At the time some 
of us were a little impatient with what 
seemed a lack of definiteness or doctrinal ag- 
gressiveness on his part. But he was fur- 
ther on than we were. He had reached the 
inspiring synthesis whichis slowly dawning 
upon the mind and taking possession of the 
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heart of his younger colleagues. Congrega- 
tionalism in Wisconsin is today, perhaps, the 
broadest and most progressive group of 
churches found anywhere inside of so-called 
orthodox lines. | Perhaps the ‘‘orthodox’”’ 
qualification is unnecessary. Itis such be- 
cause the leaven which the great Milwaukee 
preacher planted fifteen or more years ago, 
has leavened the whole lump. 

We last saw him on a sick bed in his quiet 
retreat at Lake Mills, and he seemed like one 
of the ancient saints,’glorified by the Mother 
church, genial, radiant, prophetic as ever, 
his brain the easy home of cosmic thoughts. 

In our Correspondence column is found a 
loving tribute from one of those who are 
members of the ‘‘Old Guard,’’ who share 
with us the delightful memories of such con- 
fident, uncalculating, self-forgetting com- 
radeship as is seldom given the workers for 
truth to enjoy. And here we insert the word 
of Doctor Kerr of the Christian 
Church at Rockford: 


In my intercourse with Dr. Dudley, I found in him those 
qualities which not only were refined and scholarly and 
religious, but they were of such a spirit of kindliness that he 
drew me close to him in a glow of admiration and attach- 
ment. What was deepest in my own heart stirred in his 
company and was joyful at his words. With him the soul 
had made a great way toward its own. He had attained 
to a realization that it was endowed with freedom. With- 
out bitterness, with malice toward none, yet clear and 
searching in language, all lucid with spiritual sentiment 
and radiant in beauty of expression, Dr. Dudley could set 
forth the fundamentals of the Christian truth and the 
Christian life, untrammeled by the traditions of the eccle- 
siastical and theological systems, to the greatest edifica- 
tion, whether in conversation or in public address. 

He was a brave and successful pioneer, and faithful 
comrade in the earliest struggles of liberal religious thought 
here in this section of the west. He has had much to do 
in preparing the way for what is now becoming so widely 
recognized as the rightful order of men’s minds in the reli- 
gious world. 

Dr. Dudley’s memory, his self-sacrificing labors and his 
lovely spirit, will remain enshrined in the grateful remem- 
brance of all who had the privilege of his co-operation and 
friendship. | 

‘*Well done, good and faithful servant.”’ 


In 1883 John Fiske dedicated his ‘‘Ex- 
cursions of an Evolutionist’’ to this friend 
and pastor of his youth. In this dedication 


occurs the following significant and just 
tribute: 


Union 


For I know of no one who understands more thoroughly 
or feels more keenly how it is that if we would fain learn 
something of the Infinite, we must not sit idly repeating 
the formulas of other men and other days, but must gird 
up our loins anew, diligently explore on every side that 
finite realm through which still shines the glory of the ever- 


present God for those that have eyes to see and ears to 
hear. 


On behalf of many, many seekers after 
righteousness and lovers of the truth who 
have been helped by his words and who 
cherish his memory, we bid farewell and hail 
to the dear friend, teacher and brother. The 
old year is dead; the happy new yearis here! 


a 


Life and Death. 


JULIA M, PARSONS. 


One by one the guests depart; 
One by one the guests arrive. 

Those who go we say are dead, 
Those who come we call alive, 

If one goes who holds your heart 
In a clasp so firm and true 
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That he goes and gives not back, 
Does not give it back to you; 

And you stand here cold and silent, 
Empty where a heart has lain, 

Only conscious, gazing round you, 
Of unmeasured loss and pain, 

Are you dead, or are you living? 
Waiting by the unopened door, 

For the summons that will lead you 
To your heart forevermore, 
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He dwelt with Contemplation, high, serene, 
Above the jar and fret of earth and time; 
Unmoved he stood, heroic, and sublime, 
Amid the tumults of life’s stormy scene. 
Anchored by faith to the high Powers unseen 
With the great life above, his own did chime; 
Toward the clear heights he loved his soul did climb, 
And from those heights viewed life with vision keen. 
Poet and Seer! how happy is suchheart, 
Joying in life as only poets can; 
Prophets of what shall be, when man has grown 
To his full stature, and the degrading part 
Which passions play in undeveloped man, 
As in this sublimated soul, is overthrown. 
HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 
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Dedication of the People’s Church, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


On Sunday, Dec, 16, the First Unitarian 
Society bid farewell to the little church 
which has been its home for more than 
thirty years, and on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday it entered its new home with 
services as unique as they were beautiful and 
impressive. The farewell sermon in the old 
home was most appropriately preached by 
Rev. C. G. Howland, who had been pastor 
of this church from 1863 to 1879. Greetings 
camealso from an earlier minister, Rev. S. 
B. Flagg, and from two later pastors, Rev. 
A. N. Alcott and Rev. Marion Murdoch. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH. 
The same thoughtful recognition of the 


work of others was characteristic of the 
whole program, but perhaps most noticeable 
in the ‘‘Fellowship Supper in honor of the 
builders of the People’s Church.” The 
first step inthe formal occupation of the 
beautiful structure was a banquet spread for 
those whose labors had made the building 
possible. Pains were taken to ascertain 
the name of every person, man or woman, 
who had done a single day’s work on the 
building and to extend an invitation to that 
person to attend, with wife or husband. 
That was theright step for a People’s Church 
to take,and, judging from the outcome, it was 
a successful step. Those who had labored 
with their hands were there, as well as those 
who had labored with head alone, and sat 
side by side with those who had employed 
them. 

After the simple meal was finished, one of 
the carpenters drove the last nail and anothet 
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handed the building over to the society. 


Another carpenter made a brief address in 
which he said that, though he had been build- 
ing for forty-five years, this was the first 
time in his experience that labor had re- 
ceived an ovation likethis. A stonecutter 
also spoke to the same effect, saying that he 
wondered how in all the hurry and confusion 
of moving and dedicating they hadfoundtime 
to think of the working man, and not only 
to think of him but to honor him. He had 
seen money thrown among workmen for 
them to scramble for at the finishing ofa 
building; he had stood in a line to be 
preached at out of a book; but this is an im- 
provement upon all that. Hesaid he knew 
of a church not a thousand miles from Kala- 
mazoo where the curses of the workmen are 
built into its walls. This building in an im- 
provement upon that. ‘*This idea of fellow- 
ship —where did you getit? You notonly 
give us a supper, beautiful flowers, music— 
but you give us fellowship! Is this Utopia? 
In the name of the masons and stonecutters 


THE PEOPLE’S CHURCH. 
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parlors above, where a reception was given 
them by the members of the church, with 
recitations and music of highest quality. A 
part of the program was the unveiling of Mr. 
Silas Hubbard’s picture in oneof the parlors, 
and the hanging of Mrs. L. H. Stone’s por- 
trait in another parlor. Mrs. Stone was pres- 
ent and made a few remarks—wise, earnest 
and modest, as herremarks always are. The 
third parlor had on its walls a beautiful pic- 
ture of Miss Helen Blount, the daughter in 
whose memory the organ was given. A pleas- 
ant feature of the evening was the presence 
of the Sunday School children, who sang at 
the supper a beautifully appropriate hymn, 
‘You cannot pay with money,” and at the 
unveiling of Mr. Hubbard’s picture they sang 
the hymn containing his last words to his 
children, ‘‘Do all the good you can.” 

The formal dedication of the auditorium 
came Wednesday evening, and, though a 
program less unique, it wasno less beautiful 
and appropriate. The opening prayer was 
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who built this building, pray you God speed 
in your effortsto have fellowship with the 
working people. You have an awful task 
before you, but I hope and trust you may 
accomplish it.’’ 

This was the key-note of these addresses 
and they all showed that the hearts of 
the people had been touched by this 
novel but natural recognition of this right to 
ashare in the honor due to the successful 
accomplishment of such a work as this. 
This feeling was a most hopeful augury for 
the future of the People’s Church. 

Inconnection with the Fellowship Supper, 
the ample dining rooms were dedicated, by 
the lighting of the hearth-fires, to their ser- 
vic€ as the center of social reunion, and to 
their use by day for the kindergarten and 
symnasium and other practical purposes. 
All these were skilfully blended by Miss 

artlett into a single banquet program, over 
Which Rev. A. N. Alcott presided with tact 
and grace. The guests then adjourned to the 


joined with Rabbi Fischer of this place in 
reading the Scriptures. The keys were pre- 
sented by Mr. E. E. Brownson, of the Build- 
ing Committee, to Mrs. H. B. Hoyt, of the 
Board of Trustees. Then another former 
minister, Rev. C. G. Howland, made a brief 
address and read a hymnof hisown com- 
position, The dedication sermon was by 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, on the three-fold 
necessity of going forward—forward in Nat- 
ure, forward in Fellowship, and forward in 
reverence for the individual soul. 

Miss Bartlett then made a brief statement 
in behalf of Mr. Hubbard. She said his 
first wish was that his gift might be unknown. 
He was constantly doing acts of benefaction 
through her and known only toher. His 
object was not to win praise but to help his 
fellowmen. Butif he had lived to be present 
at the dedication, he had intended to urge 
upon the young the fact that the money he 
had saved by not smoking or drinking was 
more than what he had givento help build 
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this church. After her eloquent tribute to 
his memory, the hymn, containing his last 
words, was sung. 

Then with a few heart-felt and affecting 
words the minister lighted the hearth-fire in 
the auditorium in memory of her own mother 
and inmemory of all the dear departed 
friends. This was followed by the Respon- 
sive Dedication Service, a service which had 
been prepared by Mr. Gannett for the dedi- 
cation of the church in Hinsdale, Ill. The 
dedication prayer was by Rev. Marion Mur- 
doch. Then the dedication hymn by the 
minister was sung and the benediction pro- 
nounced 

Thursday evening the beautiful organ was 
dedicated by addresses and music. Mr. 
Blount, who had given it, was present, and 
in a few fitting words handed it over to the 
church to be used in freeing and elevating 
humanity. Mrs. L. H. Stone, at whose sug- 
gestion it had been given, responded and 
read afew lines from Browning’s Abt Vog- 
ler,descriptive of the musician’s inspiration. 
Miss Bartlett concluded with a tender tri- 
bute tothe beautiful, sweet life of Helen 
Blount, in whose memory the gift was be- 
stowed. During the service the organ and 
the choir, assisted by several able solo sing- 
ers, rendered with taste and skill several 
beautiful selections. A. W. G. 
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The People’s Church, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Any one who compares the picture of the 
old Unitarian church of Kalamazoo with 
the picture of its successor, the People’s 
Church, will get a very good idea of the 
growth of one phase of religious thought dur- 
ing the last thirty years. The one is a 
humble imitation of the vast cathedrals of 
Europe, a house of God, not a house for 
Man. The other is built franklyforthe wants 
and needs of man during all of the seven 
daysof the week. The one is—or tries to 
be—a theological church; the otheris a 
sociological church. And as many are in- 
terested in the newer style of church it may 
be worth while to give the readers of Unity 
a few of the details regarding this building, 
as one attempt to realize the new ideals. 

The extreme length of the building is 110 
feet; its width is €8 feet. Inthe basement, 
besides the coal room, engine room, store 
room and kitchen, there are two rooms 40 
feet by 33 feet, and two other smailer rooms. 
The larger rooms can be madeone by folding 
doors and thus used as a dining hall capable 
of seating nearly 300 people. One of them 
is used already for a kindergarten, and the 
other for a woman’s gymnasium, Thus there 
are five available rooms, besides the bath- 
room,in the basement, and all of these rooms 
are well lighted. 

On the main floor, as will be seen by the 
accompanying plan, there are five rooms 
besides the auditorium. At the extreme left 
of the main entrance is the music room, or 


‘ minister’s study, with separate entrance. 


It is a fair-sized room, 18 feet long by 12 
wide. Between it and the main entrance is 
the ladies’ reception room, 15 feet square. 
At the right of the entrance are three parlors, 
the central one being 32 feet by 20, the other 
two being about 16 feet by 25. By an in- 
genious device these parlorscan be made a 
part of the auditorium, and so add to its 
seating capacity. 

The auditorium itself is 65 feet one way 
by 40 the other, and has 319 seats on the 
floor. In the gallery, which is over the three 
parlors, there are 175 more seats, making 
about 500 seats in all; while the parlors can 
seat 200 more, thus carrying the seating capa- 
city up to 700. 
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The building is constructed of brick and 
stone externaily, and hard wood internally, 
and cost all told about thirty-five thousand 
dollars, and it is entirely free from debt. 
The land cost a little over six thousand dol- 
lars, and the organ about twenty-five hundred 
dollars. The seating, heating and lighting 
cost four thousand, and the glass and decor- 
ating another thousand. The rich effect of 
the windows is especially fine, while the 
delicate shades and harmonious lines make 
the auditorium seem almost too fair and fairy- 
like to be put to the uses of every-day men 
and women. 

But the people are determined that their 
church shall be as useful as it is ornamental. 
Already they have held a bazaar in it that 
brought in nearly a thousand dollars, and an 
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showed clearly the same qualities that have 
distinguished his life all through. I knew 
him better after he came to Boston; butfor 
several years past I have known him very 
little. But when we watch the character, 
the life and the service of a man through a 
part of his career, we know well what pre- 
ceded them, and we know well the general 
course which such a life will follow after it 
has passed beyond our inspection. I wish 
now to indicate very brietly what seemed to 
me the main qualities and characteristics of 
the man. 

He was, first, a man of unusualintellectual 
ability, a man of strong brain, a man self- 
poised, a-man of conviction, a man able to 
survey the world, to look before and after, 


any of us is not able to be here today,—Mr 
John Fiske, who was a boy and a young map 
ina town in Connecticut where Mr. Dudle 

had a long ministry. Mr. Fiske was by the 
hour in his study, and learned to look upon 
him, though so many years older, as a friend, 
as a teacher, almost asa spiritual father, a 
constant helper; and | know that he fee]g. 
today that he owes more to this man than to 
anybody else in the world. At thistime, too, 
it must be remembered, to appreciate the 
significance of this, that Mr. Dudley was jp 
a church that theoretically could have no 
sympathy with the doubts, the questions and 
the daring freedom of a man like Mr. Fiske. 
and yet he felt so sure that the love fo; 
truth was the only divine love, the only way 
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organ recital and an exhibition of paintings; 
and they have a score of plans for making it 
the center of an elevating and ennobling in- 
fluence that shall be felt to the very bottom 
of society. A long step has already been 
taken, judging by the large attendance at the 
midweek services, and the generous notice 
of the meetings given in the dailies of the 
city. The three leading papers put the 
reports in the place of honor on the first page, 
and in some cases the reports covered five 
columns. They also published many il- 
lustrations of the building and the persons 
taking part of the dedication. The cuts we 
give our readers were prepared by the WVews 
and kindly loaned for our columns. 


A. W.G. 


————egr -* 
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In Memoriam. 


At the funeral services held in Boston at the house of 
Miss Matilda Goddard onthe 21st of November, the fol- 
lowing tender words were spoken over the silent form of 
John Langdon Dudley. He was beloved by all who knew 
him. He belonged to the world and not to any part of it, 
but his life and his work sank most deeply into the life of 
the West. We have spoken of him elsewhere. We print 
these services in full, from the reports furnished us by the 
loyal friend of the liberal cause, Rufus Leighton, for the 
benefit of the many who loved him here and in token of 
the great service he rendered, EDITOR. 


REMARKS OF REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE. 


I hold in my hand, and will now read, 
three verses written by our friend Mr. Dud- 
ley himself, left among his papers, having 
no title, but hinting his philosophy and ex- 
perience of life, and showing plainly the 
underlying trust and the dominant hope: 


I saw a shadow fading out 
Where light sought light in greeting; 
A veil dissolved between two worlds 
Where this and that were meeting. 


My ear touched silence where the song 
Of ocean ceased its moaning; 

"Twas only where the sea beyond 
Began its deep intoning. 

Thus paints and sings for thee, O soul, 
Life’s sad, exultant story; 

The veil dissolves, the music dies, 
But after that the glory. 

Friends, I count it a good fortune that I 
am permitted to stand here today and read 
these words,dear and sacred to the heart of 
the ages, and these fresher and newer words, 
chanting the same song of trust and hope, 
and to testify in simple, brief speech tothe 
deep regard and reverent love I feel for him 
whom wespeak of as dead. Manyof you 
who are here today knew him more closely 
than I did, and some of those who knew him 
will speak briefly when Iam done. My ac- 
quaintance with him began about the time 
when [ had left the old church, and had 
begun to preach what seemedto me a higher, 
tendererand more noble faith, in a western 
city. He wasat thattime minister in the 
city of Milwaukee, of a church of the same 
order as that which I had just left. At that 
time I knew him only casually, but he then 


to study the history of the past, to compre- 
hend the present movement, the tendencies 
of things, and to play no small part in help- 
ing on those tendencies in such direction as 
he believed to coincide with the laws of God 
and the service of man. 


He wasa man who loved above everything 
else truth, who cared to be right a good deal 
more than he cared to agree with even his 
best friend, a good deal more than he cared 
for popularity or power. Some of us who 
have been through such experiences as he 
underwent know what it means, know the 
cost, and how large a price must be paid for 
liberty. One of the most distinguished lib- 
erals living at the present time told mein 
personal conversation, some years ago, that 
the popular ideas of the universe, of God, 
of the method of the world’s government, 
and of the nature and destiny of man were 
so far from anything that he had ever be- 
lieved, that he could not even comprehend 
what it meant to have believed them, or to 
have struggled against them or away from 
them, as though they were true and binding, 
A man like that may well rejoice in his free- 
dom, and yet he can never understand a man 
like this. Paul says in one place that he was 
free-born, and othersare spoken of who have 
purchased theirlJiberty ata great price. Our 
friend was one of these latter. His loyalty 
to truth, his love for truth, his belief that 
the truth-seeker was the only God-seeker, 
led him to devote himself tothat asthe one 
great object of life. 

He was a man of deep spiritual insight. 
His predominant characteristic and quality, 
I should say, was his spiritual quality. His 
method of finding truth was not quite .so 


much along the lines of scientific research - 


and argument as perhaps my own have been. 
He saw deeply, highly, and he saw those 
great truths which are above all the dispu- 
tations of the world; and those he stood fer, 
those he asserted, and along those lines, it 
seems to me, he won his most signal tri- 
umphs. 

And then, better than all this perhaps, or 
at any rate itis that which gives to these 
their significance and value, under the cir- 
cumstances in which our lives are placed, he 
was a man of most sympathetic helpfulness. 
He did not consider that he had aright to 
seek the truth merely for the truth’s sake and 
for his own personal satisfaction, but the one 
thing hetried to do, and what he did, was to 
link himself to the lives of his fellow-men, to 
be of use to them. I have often said that 
the grandest word in the English lan- 
guage to me is the word he/s, because so 
many of us need help, and because all of us 
sometimes need it. He,then, who takes a 
royal intellect, love for truth, spiritual in- 
sight and a great heart, and consecrates 
them to helping his fellow-men, does the 
divinest thing it is possible for any of us here 
todo. AndIregret with you all that one 
man who could have testified to this quality 
and characteristic of our friend better than 
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to God, that he encouraged him to be utterly 
loyal to his love for truth, in whatever direc. 
tion for the time it might seem to lead him. 
These seem to me the great things which he 
stood for and which he represented in him. 


self, 


Now, here is, lying in this casket, all that 
the eye could see, all that the hand could 
touch, of our friend; but that which was he, 
that which thought, felt, loved, hoped, that 
which served his fellows, is not here, and it 


is not going to be buried today. 


I do not believein death; I do not believe 
that,according tothe popular thought, death 
came into the world asthe result of any 
incursion of evil from outside; I do not be- 


lieve itis atohen‘of any wrath of God or 


any fall of man; I believe it is a part of the 
eternal, wise, loving, divine order, 1 believe 
itis only another kind of birth; and when we 
can detach ourselves from certain wayjs of 


looking at it, from certain selfish views, it 
seems to me we shall be able to see the di- 


vineness of death. 


The time never ccmes 
when we are quite ready to part with any- 


body we love, even though we are assured 


they will be happier scmewhere else than 


here; itis not what we desire; we would 


rather have them by our side, to share our 
joys and sorrcws and difficulties, than to be 


separated ircm them, however happy 
minay be. 


they 


This I know well; it is of the very 


essence of love. But think of this a mcment. 


Take our friend here: he had learned life’s 


lessons, been through all its grades of school- 


ing, reached very near the natural limit of 


even enjoyable living. Suppose it had 


on. Suppose for all of us life should be in- 
That means that we 
should be prisoners, shut in on this little 


definitely prolor ged. 


kept 


world; and here is God’s great universe all 


around us, speaking to us, beckoning us, in- 
viting us, piquing us with that fine curiosity 


which is the seed of all we know. 


I come more and more to look upon death 


as God’s divine angel, as the gate-opener for 


us. Hecomes and touches us, and we are 


led out, and not only is this world freet 
but we then become citizens of the univ 


I take it we go not merely toa place of rest; 


O us, 
erse. 


rather do we find a wider range for work, 2 
broader field for growth, with grander Op- 


portunities for study and more touching and 


universal opportunities for helping others. 


So do not let us think of him as through his 
work, as having accomplished his ministry. | 
He has simply graduated and gone out into 


a larger field of study and labor. 


REMARKS OF MRS. EDNAH D. CHENEY. 
My friends, so many of whom have m 


et in 


former years and listened to the words of 
our friend, as we stand here in the presence 


of this great mystery, in the presence of 


death, it is a wonderful thing how it cal 


ls up 


in this hour of sadness the recollections of 
life. Life never seems so great and grav 


as when a worthy life is ended, and, with 


that 


wonderful idealizing power which death 


brings with it, we call up all that-is no 


blest 
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and best and truest; and all the little pleas- 
ing incidents and the loftier experiences of 
the friend whom we have lost stand before us 
as the embodiment of great truths, great ser- 
vice, great kindness, and we realize whata 
noble thing human life is. 

The last time I saw Dr. Dudley it was a great 
shock to me to see the ravages which sick- 
ness had made in the many years since | had 
seen him before, in the full flush of life, with 
his powerful mind and eloquent speech, help- 
ful, and beloved by those around him. Then 
suddenly I looked into his face, and there 
were the same strong,clear lines, and I saw 
the man was untouched. And so today there 
are the same strong, vigorous lines, and we 
feel that death has not touched the man, has 
not wiped out the life, but has given it to us 
in clearer form, more powerful, more tender 
than ever before. Yet while death leads us 
to look upon the life that now is more gra- 
ciously, more hopefully, more tenderly than 
before, italso dwarfs this life with its trials 
and troubles, and opens before us a vision of 
the eternal life. Death leads us from the 
petty and particular to the universal. And 
that is what our path in life must be, to go 
from this narrow and personal into the uni- 
versal. We feel so much sorrow, as Mr. 
Savage so truly said, at losing the presence 
of those who have made life dear to us, that 
[| have som2times wondered at the courage 
of God who made this angel of deathto come 
tous, and who could dare to inflict the pangs 
that his children suffer when they are parted 
from those so deartothem. Then I remem- 
ber these lines of Mrs. Hooper: 


‘‘Oh, Thou who in the dear, still heaven 
Dost sit and wait to see 

The errors, sufferings and crimes 
Of our Humanity,— 


How great must be the causal Love, 
How full Thy final care, 

Since Thou who rulest overall 
Canst see and yet can bear!”’ 


So we come into that great thought, the 
Fatherhood of God, and the universal 
care of that great Presence. As Emerson 
says, ‘‘[That is the essence of all religion, to 
know that the final outcome and result is 
good.”’ And now we stand with that trust 
in our hearts and look on this peaceful face, 
and feel sure that we stand here today to re- 
present the many ofthose whose hearts are 
with us here today, whom he has helped, 
strengthened and encouraged; we know that 
they rejoice with us in the life that he has 
“rl and in the great future that is before 

im. 

Some one asked me the other day if Liberals 
coulddie happy. I havenever felt sothank- 
ful forthe opening of that great universal 
faith to our consciousness as in the presence 
ofdeath. I feel the perfect universality of 
God’s love and care, and with that I feelthe 
victory over death, that the sting is taken 
from the grave. So today, while our heart 
is sad for those who remain here, who will 
miss him from their companionship, still, as 
we stand here, we rather rejoice for the life 
that he lived and for that which is to come, 
even though our hearts are bowed down with 
Sadness and mourning that the parting must 
endure for a time. 

REMARKS OF MR. F. B. SANBORN. 

I want to turn for a moment from these 
thoughts and considerations, which have 

fen presented so delicately, to that old 
90k, to which we always look with satisfac- 
tion, and with greater comfort the further we 
até removed from these superstitions and 
those formalities with which the Bible was 
nce connected. Thinking of Dr. Dudley, 
after I heard of his death, I looked in the 
Prophet Isaiah, and found this passage: 
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‘‘Lift up your eyes to the heavens, and look upon the 
earth beneath; for the heavens shall vanish away like 
smoke, and the earth shall wax old like a garment; and 
they that dwell therein shall die in like manner; but my 


salvation shall be forever, and my righteousness shall not 
perish.’’ |[LI. 6.] 


The lesson of this world is change, transi- 
tion, death; nothing abides as it was; we 
pass by insensible degrees from childhood to 
youth, from youth to maturity, then to vig- 
orous but fading age, then tothe decay and 
perishing of our mortal powers. Such is the 
law of life; we hold this earthly existence 
upon no other tenure. But over against this 
the Hebrew sage and the spiritual leader of 
mankind, to whose service this aged friend 
lying before us dedicated his talents,—in 
contrast toall this Isaiah and Jesus show 
forth the permanence and eternity of the 
Good, saying: 

“What is excellent, as God lives, is permanent.’’ 

This is our consolation in the death of 
those we love. They had some shareinthe 
eternity of God, forthey were His children: 
they had a larger shareand wea higher hope, 
in so far as they manifested that character 
which we call righteous, and ascribe to the 
Father in heaven. Dr. Dudley was a good 
man; he served the Lord and he served man 
in his day and generation. Some of you 
knew him far longer and better than I did; 
but all of us who knew him at all have this 
to say of him, “He was a good man.”’ He 
taught the young,and some that heinstructed 
have cometo great knowledge and honor; 
he counseled the people of riper years, and 
his counsel was honest and profitable for 
righteousness. In his long life he advanced 
from one stage of thought to another and a 
higher; he did not abidein the old because 
it was old, nor seek the new only because it 
was new; but he went forward from childish 
beliefs to manly and broad opinions, as the 
Apostle tells us he did when he put away 
childish things. This was his distinction 
among ministers of his church,—that the 
walls of the New England meeting-house 
could not seem wide enough for his expand- 
ing faith and maturing thought,—but he 
must have the open prairie for his temple of 
the Lord; he must have areligion that gave 
room for all God’s children in its ample 
bosom. 

And te this noble faith he was ever loyal; 
in prosperity he upheldit, though few might 
stand with him; in adversity and sickness 
and the trials that await old age it stood by 
him and consoled him,—as it will all of us, 
if we are true believersinit, and in the good- 
ness of Him who created us and the world 
that now hems us in. There are other worlds, 
other stages of this changing, advancing life; 
none to which we cannot attain, if we keep 
the law of our being; none in which we can- 
not find blessedness, if happiness and suc- 
cess are denied tous. But in feeble age it 
is happiness and success to lay down this 
burden of earth, and take refuge in the re- 
pose of the grave. 

Dr. Dudley was only two or three years 
younger than our dear pastor, Theodore Par- 
ker; and it is a thought to be considered, 
strange as it must seem to us who knew him 
in his middle life, forty or fifty years ago, 
that if Parker were now alive,—if he had 
been spared tosee the fruit of his labors, 
and the regeneration of his country, for which 
he wore out his life,—he would now bea 
feeble old man, a little younger than Dr. 
Holmes whose light faded out the other day, 
and only waiting forthe last earthly change, 
—as all our aged saints are waiting. It was 
well that Dr. Dudley could take up fora 
time the weapons that Parker laid down; but 
he was a less martial person, not so fond of 
the contest of opinions. But his few years 
spent in Boston won him enduring friends, 
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and wherever his lot was cast he must 
have had respect and affection, so well did 
he deserve them. 

I shared his hospitality, and that of his 
Surviving companion, at Milwaukee, and 
well remember the sunny charm of it. He 
was a natural gentleman, as the clergyman 
always should be; thinking more of others 
than of himself, and performing life’s duties 
as if they were pleasures. It is in this 
kindly activity that we should think of him 
now,—not in the anxieties and decline of 
this perishing life, but in the exercise of 


those qualities that best fit men for im- 
mortality. 


The old order changeth, giving place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world, 
He has lived his life, and that which he has done. 
May God within himself make pure! 


REMARKS OF MRS. ADA H. SPAULDING. 


When asked to say something here this 
morning, I tried to think what taits of Dr, 
Dudley’s character should be put forward as 
most important to be emphasized in our 
memory. Those that my mind hovered 
over have all been most happily recalled, 
and I can only repeat, so need not speak,— 
only that the friends’ custom is.so beautiful, 
it 1s agreeable to help in its observance and 
to give my tribute with others. I have not 
known this friend for so long a time as some 
of you have done. It is not twenty years 
since | first saw him, but in that time he 
has been among those most trusted. 

His love of truth has been mentioned; yes, 
that might justly be considered a central 
motive. Itseemed to dominate his thought. 
His spiritual insight also has been spoken 
of. It was remarkably clear. What Mat- 
thew Arnold said of Emerson might be said 
of him: ‘‘He wasthe aider of those who 
would live in the spirit.’’ Much has been 
said of his change in theological views; of 
his advance in religious outlook. This 
might be added,—that the change was not 
one of inner disturbance; it was a natural, 
rational progress. The old beliefs, super- 
stitions, 1f you will, the old dogmas and 
observances, were as the road, the gate, the 
outercourt tothe temple. Having respect 
for those avenues through which he had 
come directly to the teachings of Jesus him- 
self, he did not oppose them in others, as is 
the temptation of so-called radicals. He 
was truly liberal; he did not antagonize other 
religious beliefs, as he did not antagonize 
his own past. 

His hospitality I have enjoyed, and found 
it symbolic of his intellectual habit. As elo- 
quent and as helpful as he was in the pulpit, 
his humility and inspiration were fully as 
evident in unprepared talks with onelistener 
in his study. One suchI distinctly recall, 
and I wish I could re-presentits spirit. I had 
been speaking—I fear not kindly— of those 
who had misunderstood him, and had thus 
manifested a kind of persecution that can 
come from theological misunderstanding. 
He excused them, explaining how it had ap- 
peared to them, tenderly upholding their 
conscientiousness. 

His spiritual integrity seemed to me ideal. 
So firm was it that it stcod in the way of 
place and profit; so sensitive that it took 
him from the pulpit sooner than he should 
have been permitted to leaveit. Had he been 
less sensitive he would have been more 
widely known, would have written more, pub- 
lished more. But thought is the living power; 
the written (or spoken) word is only one of 
the many forms of expression, and his intel- 
lectual earnestness, his sympathetic percep- 
tions, and deep reverence could not have been 
limited to visible labors. 

It did not seem so much a wandering of 
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mind in weakness, asa natural exercise of its 
poetic desire, when he said, a few days ago, 
that he had been seeking the angels; he had 
not found them, but they had found him, and 
had shown him his folly. 

Through a long life he has been giving 
healthful influences, moving to a somewhat 
better being. Each of those receiving the 
higher purpose, is a potential messenger of 
good. Sothecircle widens, slowly but surely. 
This thought of the noble life gives cheer, 
supposing belief in the continuance of the 
individual to be but a delusion. 

If it be possible, in the presence of death, 
let us forget the mourning, the passing away, 
and be thankfully encouraged by so fine a 
triumph over disappointments and ordinary 
ambitions. 


Mr. Dudley was laid to rest to the strains 
of beautiful music. ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,”’ 
the song he most loved and oftenest quoted 
in his later life, was sung at the last. In his 
pale hand was a bunch of purple violets, and 
on the white satin-lined casket rested many 
floral tributes from friends in Boston who 
loved him; among them, crimson roses with 
the white. His face wore a look of holy 
peace above the calm majesty of death. He 
died as royally as heJived, inuncomplaining, 
patient, conquering self-respect, though his 
last words were of sorrow that he had not 
been able to reach St. Augustine, the new 
home he had chosen in the south. 
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chief scientist, Copernicus, 1473-1543. The most promi- 
nent ruler, Charles V.,1519-1555. The most dramatic 
incident in Luther’s life: His heroic stand at the Diet of 
Worms, 1521. 


I, THE RESTLESS GERMAN PEOPLE, 


The Germans were never docile servants 
ofthe pope. Great rulers such as Barbarossa 
and Frederick II. had stoutly resisted the 
aggressions of the church. The policy of 
the papacy was Italian. [The papal legate, 
cultivated but crafty, looked with con- 
tempt upon the rougher and_ coarser 
Teutons. They, in turn, more manly in 
many ways and lovers of independence, de- 
spised these meddling foreigners. TheGer- 
man people often feltthat Rome merely used 
them to fight her battles and pay her debts, 
but did not consider them good enough to be 
cardinals and popes. Great bishops held 
large estates of therichest lands in Germany, 
but used their power to enrich an Italian 
court rather than fosterhome interests. Ger- 
man princes saw their people stripped of 
money to decorate Rome. As the free cities, 
hives of industries, grew, this feeling deep- 
ened. The practical spirit and the craving 
for liberty, developed in them, worked in the 
same direction. Certain men called Mystics 
had shown how the individual soul can find 
God and be religious without priest or sac- 
rament. The words of Wiclif and the death 
of Huss had aroused a popular opposition to 
the church. 

When the leaven of the ‘‘New Learning” 
began to spread in Germany, it produced 
new results because it worked in more earn- 
est and serious natures. In the fifty years 
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before the founding of the university of Wit- 
tenberg in 1502, which became the center of 
the Reformation, a dozen German princes had 
established similar institutions of learning. 
From them proceeded a great moral and in- 
tellectual awakening. The general life of 
the people was being rapidly raised by them. 
All this was gathered up and expressed at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, in 
Erasmus, of kindred Dutch blood. He was 
the literary king of his day, even more than 
Voltaire or Goethe in their times. He wrote 
a most delightful Latin, then the common 
language of scholars. He was the great 
Humanist of his time: broad in culture, clear 
in thought, calmin temper, comprehensive 
in views. He waged war upon the abuses of 
the church, especially the vices and super- 
stitions of the monks, by the weapons of his 
keen ridicule in his book, the ‘‘Praise of 
Folly,’’ then read by everyone. He saw the 
need of a more spiritual, historical and 
rational Christianity; and to open the way for 
it, to provide a text book for instruction in 
it, he prepared and published (his great con- 
tribution to scholarship) a new Greek Text 
of the New Testament (1516). The study 
of this led people back of sacraments and 
scholastics to the mind of Jesus and the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel. Erasmus forged the 
weapons, a new text and a new use of the 
New Testament, by which the battles of the 
Reformation were fought. But he was too 
much of astudent, toocalm and conservative, 
to lead a radical reform movement. 


II. MARTIN LUTHER: LIFE AND CHARACTERISTICS. 


In this great German, a creative personage 
of history whodid a master stroke for human 
freedom, we have the heroic leader, who, 
using the help furnished by Erasmus, made 
the Reformation an historical dispensation. 
He was borna peasant, of Saxon parents, and 
remained a peasant to his death, though a 
university student and a university profes- 
sor. In this fact lay much of his strength: 
his simple habits, his popular instincts, his 
deep piety and tremendousearnestness. He 
was a manof the people. From this, too, 
came some of his blemishes: his vehement 
passion, pouring forth in language always 
strong and often coarse; his superstitions, 
which led him into what he took for personal 
encounters with Satan; and his arrogant 
dogmatism, which made an enemy of Eras- 
mus and led him to absue Zwingli, one of 
the greatest mistakes of his life. His love 
was ardent, and his hatredintense. With all 
his seriousness, he enjoyed fun and frolic. 
Luther was a mighty believer in himself, and 
yet he was often childlike in his humility. 
He was full of blood, even to hot temper; and 
yet given to great tenderness and forgiveness. 
Shrewd almost to the verge of craftiness, but 
he had convictions and he dared to act. 
Greater in courage than logic, mightier in 
feeling than thought, with decided faults and 
some grossness, he commands our love asan 
heroic, manly man, who won an immense 
victory for all mankind, 

Wherever we see Luther he always inter- 
ests us. His personal impression was mas- 
terful. Hecomes upon the stage before us 
as a young man struggling with a sense of 
sin which leads him into a monastery. Asa 
young professor at Wittenberg, he is earnest, 
eloquent and popular, In Rome, on a visit 
in 1510, he is shocked at the vice and pagan- 
ism of the papacy. He turns from sacra- 
ment to Scripture, and the Bible becomes the 
source of a new religious life. Whenthe 
coarse Tetzel roams over Germany, selling 
Indulgences to get money to finish St. Peter’s 
at Rome, Luther becomes angry, and nails 
up his ‘‘Ninety-Five Theses” on the church 
door in Wittenberg, Oct. 31, 1517. These 
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queries were really an attack upon Induyl- 
gences. Theyraised a great commotion and 
suddenly made Luther famous, because they 
gave clear expression to the feelings of the 
German people on this subject. Heis now 
the central figure of the growing movement 
for reform, He did not create it, there was 
more in it than he imagined, but he was now 
its great leader, preacher, controversialist, 
writer. His pamphlets laid bare the errors 
and superstitions of the church and aroused 
people toopposition. His hymns cultivated 
a more spiritual piety than church rites. His 
bold deeds were victories for liberty and 
progress. 


Ill, SOME DECISIVE EVENTS. 


From the date of the Zheses on for three 
years, Germany wasin a State of great ex. 
citement. Luther appealed to the pope for 
a reform, but he refused to go to Rome, 
Then he demanded a general Council, 
Finally, he planted himself upon the Bible, 
and would accept no other authority. At 
times he seems a Curious mixture of boldness 
and docility. The truth is that he was 
slowly growing into definite views in op. 
position to Rome, and he wanted to give the 
leaven time to work and the Germans time to 
become fully aroused before the decisive 
step should be taken. The accession ofa 
new emperor, Charles V., a Spaniard, in 
1519, brought the crisis near. The next year, 
1520, Luther issued two of his powerful 
pamphlets: ‘‘Address to the Nobility of 
the German Nation” and ‘‘The Babylonish 
Captivity of the Church.” 

Here was something that the pope could 
neither ignore nor tolerate. He issued his 
decree (called a du//) of excommunication 
against Luther. But this sturdy German 
proposed toshow Christendom that there was 
one man who did not fear the pope, so he 
publicly burned the papal bull! And it took 
a brave man to dothat. Then the pope 
called on the emperor tocrush the defiant 
heretic; and Charles V. ordered Luther to 
meet him at the Diet of Worms. There be- 
fore the emperor, on April 18, 1521, Luther 
madea bold assertion of his Protestantism, 
planting himself squarely on the authority 
of reason and Scripture, and using those 
memorable words: ‘‘Here J stand, J cannot 
otherwise; God help me!’ He made little im- 
pression upon Charles V., who issued an 
edict against him. But he had made friends 
among the German princes who formed the 
Diet; andon his way home he was carried off 
and secreted in the castle of Wartburg, to 
keep him out of the way of harm. There he 
lived quietly for nearly a year, engaged in 
translating the Bible into German, a task 
that was completed the next year by the aid 
of his great friend, Philip Melancthon, 4 
weaker but a gentlerman. The publication 
of Luther's Bible was a turning point in the 
Reformation, and it became the fountain 
head of German literature, just then coming 
into being. 

But with Luther away, wilder spirits camé 
to the front. In suchtimes, some lose theif 
heads and go to extremes. Two such men 
were Muenzer and Carlstadt, somewhat fa- 
natical, who wanted to throw off all restraints. 
They and their followers (called in a general 
way Anabaptists), mostly among the lower 
classes, insisted on obeying the impulse of 
the moment as a revelation of the Holy 
Spirit; and they often fell into immoral con 
duct. In 1522, Luther returned to Witten 
berg to resist these men and prevent dis- 
order. This he did for a time, but in 1525 
the Peasants’ War broke out, brought about by 
religious fanaticism and social unrest. *"" 
cruelties on both sides pained Luther and 10 
jured the Protestant cause. 
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When Luther married in 1525, he broke 
the last chain that bound him to monkery 
and Romanism. He saw that family life for 
ministers would alone prevent the disgrace 
of religion rising from an immoral priest- 
hood. From this forward he toiled in- 
cessantly for the reform of the church. In 
1530, the Augsburg Confession, written by 
Melancthon (under Luther’s direction), was 
issued under thesanction of the Protestant 
princes of Germany, who the next year 
formed a league at Smalcald to defend the 
cause Of the Reformation. Luther did much 
to maintain peace. Thetroubles of Charles 
Vy. with French kings, the popes, and the 
threatening Turkish armies, kept him from 
striking the blow for which his hand was 
always lifted. Meanwhile, the Reformation 
spread farther and rooted deeper. But 
after Luther’s death, in 1546, war broke out 
and was waged with Spanish hate for years. 
Finally, a treaty at Augsburg in 1555 brought 
a settlement,—though an unsatisfactory one, 
for it made the religion of the rulers the rell- 
gion of the people. 


IV. PRINCIPLES AND PRODUCTS. 


The Protestant movement was a moral re- 
volt against the superstitions of the church 
and the vice and tyranny of the priests. It 
sought to break down the barriers of rite and 
sacrament built up between man and God. 
It aimed to lead the soul directly to the 
Father, by affirming the priesthood of all be- 
lievers, and by making religion an inward 
experience rather than an outward obser- 
vance. It asserted: Saving grace comes di- 
rectly from God, and not through a sacra- 
ment. It was the method of reason in reli- 
gion, giving freedom to thought and con- 
science. Some madea poor use of reason. 
Others misunderstood or denied this rational 
method. Luther became less rational and 
progressive after the Peasants’ War. Never- 
theless, Protestantism wasthe beginning of 
a rational movement in religion which meant 
liberty for the soul, freedom in truth-seeking, 
and salvation interpreted as Inner Life. In 
these ways it was a return toward the spirit 
and method of Jesus. 

Two things were central with Luther: 
(1) His use of Scripture; (2) his teaching 
of ‘‘justification by faith.” Protestants did 
not discover the Bible, but they made a new 
use of it,—more practical and life-giving. Its 
use did not create the Reformation but 
largely shaped its character, in some respects 
unfavorably, Able Reading was an exercise 
infinitely more educational, more fruitful of 
rational thought and pure feeling, than 
Church rites, —-massesand penances. Appeal 
to it as an infallible authority was a piece of 
Strategy in opposition to the pretensions of 
Rome. And Scripture was surely a safer 
guide than the popes ofthat period. It was 
a gain for thoughtfulness and spirituality to 
locate authority in the words of Jesus and 
Paul rather than in popes like Alexander VI. 
and Leo X. This use of the Bible was some- 
thing new in Christendom, and, while nat- 
ural and fruitful at the time, this appeal to it 
as the final and infallible ‘*‘word of God” has 
done great mischief among Protestants, 

To Luther, justification by faith (not dogma 
or mere theological opinion) meant an ex- 
perience of the heart in which the believer 
throws himself upon the grace and mercy of 
God as revealed in Christ. When the soul 
yields to the Spirit of God, seeksforgiveness 
in the name of Jesus, rests upon the merits 
Of the cross, and depends wholly upon the 
Father’s love rather than deeds of the 
flesh,—this is justification by faith. This 
doctrine, taken by Luther from Paul through 
Augustine, may be so stated as to make be- 
lefeverything and character nothing. Lu- 
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ther, though a great preacher of righteous- 
ness, used language to this effect. And yet, 
a great spiritual fact is here dimly stated: 
We are saved by our trusts, convictions, as- 
pirations. In oursupreme moments we throw 
ourselves upon the ‘‘Power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness.’’ What we see 
is that this doctrine did liberate souls from 
the bondage of the Romish sacramental sys- 
tem. Men felt that their salvation was freely 
of God rather than through the hands of 
priests. This was the needful deliverance. 
When crudely stated, this doctrine probably 
helped tomake someof the immorality which 
attended the opening scenes of the Reforma- 
tion; it is not today a safe or scientific state- 
ment of religious truth; but it then served a 
purpose, 

The organic resudts of Lutheranism (best 
described in the Augsburg Confession ) were: 
1. A popular church service with the mass 
left out, and more preaching and congrega- 
tional singing added. 2. Indulgences, the 
confessional, worship of relics, celibacy of 
the clergy, the monastic ideal and practice 
were swept away. 3. In the communion ser- 
vice both bread and wine are shared equally 
by all. A remnant of the Catholic dogma of 
the ‘‘Real Presence’’ was kept in the asser- 
tion of consubstantiation, a mystical idea, hard 
to explain, over which Luther quarrelled with 
Zwingli. 4. The settlement of ministers was 
not left to the local congregation but kept in 
the hands of the state, an unfortunate ar- 
rangement. 5. The wide use of the Bible in 
the language of the common people, in 
which all religious services were conducted, 
helped to make religion educational rather 
than sacramental, spiritual rather than 
superstitious, personal rather than priestly. 
6. Asa result, the schoolmaster was sent 
abroad in the land, and Germany began to 
be a leader in education. 


See Allen, ‘‘Christian History,”’ vol. 111., chap. 1., for suggestive 
remarks upon this period; Seebohm,“ Protestant Revolution,” pp. 
94-136, narrates the essential facts clearly, Fisher :‘“The Reforma- 
tion,’ chaps. 1v., v., more fully, and Schaff, ‘‘History of the Chris- 


tian church,”’ vol. v1., chaps, I1.-v., at length; Creighton, ‘‘Ger- 
man Reformation,’’ is an admirable manual; Beard, ‘‘The Refor- 
mation,’’ ‘chap. 11.-v., is a valuable philosophical discussion; 


Koesllin, ‘Life of Luther,” is the standard work; Froude, ‘Life of 
Erasmus,” is interesting and valuable.C_ + ( 
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Get pictures of Erasmus, Luther and Melancthon: the faces 
show the men and the difference between them. For Luther and 
the Reformation ‘ina story form, read the ‘‘Chronicles of the 
Scheenberg-Cotta Family.”’ 
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QUESTIONS ON LESSON XVI. 


‘‘One man with God is a majority.” 


1. Restless Germany ‘‘was the milchcow of the Papacy, 
which at once despised and drained it’’: What does that 
mean? What was training it tobean unquiet cow? The 
great Humanist of the day? Why did his ‘*Praise of Folly”’ 
sell seven editions in a few months? His greater work? 


2 and 3. Luther. Hang these Luther picturesin mind 
(See Cyclopeedia, etc.): Luther the boy in the miner’s home, 
—Luther discovering the Bible.—Luther on his knees in 
Rome.—Luther nailing the theses to the church door.— 
Luther burning the Papal Bull.—Luther’s ‘‘Here I stand.” 
—Luther translating the Bible-—Luther denouncing the 
‘¢«Prophets.’’—Lutherand Melancthon writing the Augsburg 
Confession.— Luther preaching and writing hymns, — 
Luther as husband, father, friend, table-talker. — His 
peasant birth accounts for what in him? Do such self- 
contradictions as his show weakness or strength? Was 
Luther responsible for the Peasants’ War? Its effect on 
him? What, in theory, are ‘‘Indulgences’’? What in 
practice?—Origin of the name, ‘‘Protestant’’?—Could the 
Reformation have come before the printing-press, or with- 
out a printed Bible? Did German politics help or hinder 
the Reformation? What saved Luther from being a Wiclif 
or a Huss? 


4. Principles and Products.—It was all a “‘protest’’ 
against what things in the religion of the day? and in be- 
half of what? The central principleof the Roman Cath- 
olic Church? Luther’s two central principles:-— 

(1.) The Authority of the Bible,—in place of what? 
The good,—the danger,—in this change? Who should 
interpret the Bible’s meaning,—did Luther settle that? 
Was he a “‘rationalist’’? 

(2.) Justification by faith,—in place of what? Does 
this mean justification by mere belief? Tell carefully what 
it does mean. The truth and good in this? the dangers? 
Where did Luther get the idea? 

w did the new Church differ from the old in its ser- 
vices, etc. ? | 
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Did Luther understand what the Reformation ; 
Would he have attempted it, if he had? Woes be ca 
Erasmas friends? Which played the nobler part? Could 
either have taken the other’s part? Would the Refor- 
mation have come without Erasmus? Without Luther? 
‘*Evolution’” and ‘‘revolution,’’—the difference? To 
which type of reformand reformer does the world owe most? 


—— 
ee 


Che home 


Helps to High Living. 
Sun.—Thy steadfast thought toward what thou 
wouldst attain is a prayer and a prophecy, 
working out its own fulfilment. 
{Mon.—Remember thy brother in his need. Of what 
art thou the channel to him? 
Tues.—Strive to preserve thy home and what thou 
conceivest to be its sanctity. 
Wied.—Snatch a torch from thine altar within, thou 


Soul, and light the sacrifice on other 
altars! 


VU burs.— Motherhood trusts and thereby saves. 
¥Frti.— True humanity sees all merit to belong to the 


Absolute, whose channels we are unto 
human life. 


Sat.— Let the fires of the heart mount / 


—Trinities and Sanctities. 
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Jack. 


—<— —_ — 


Jack was cross; nothing pleased him. His 
mother gave him the choicest morsels for 
his breakfast, and the nicest toys. But he 
did nothing but fret and complain. 

At last his mother said: 

‘‘Jack, I want you now to go right up to 
your room and put on al! your clothes wrong 
side out.”’ 


Jack stared. He thought his mother must 
be out of her wits. 


‘I mean it, Jack,” she repeated. Jack 
had to mind. He had to turn his stockings 
wrong side out and put on his coat and his 
pants and his collar wrong side out, 

When his mother came up to him, there 
he stood—a forlorn and funny-looking boy, 
all linings and seams and ravelings— before 
the glass, wondering what his mother meant. 

But he was not quite clear in his con- 
science. 

Then his mother, turning him around said: 
‘“‘This is what you have been doing all day: 
making the worst of everything. You have 
been turning everything wrong side out. Do 
you really like your things this way so much, 
Jack?” 

‘‘No, mamma,’ answered Jack, shame- 
faced. ‘*Mayn’t I turn them right?” 

‘““Yes, you may, if you will try to speak 
what is pleasant and do what is pleasant. 
You must do with your temper and manners 
as you prefer to do with clothes—wear them 
right side out. Do not be so foolish any 
more, little man, as to persist in turning 
things wrong side out.” —Myri#/e. 


———— 
——— 


A Pleasing Experiment. 


To take a coin out of a plate of water 
without wetting the fingers. A plate is filled 
with water to the depth of about a quarter 
of an inch; a coin is then placed in the water. 
A piece of paper is lighted, put, whilst burn- 
ing, on the surface of the water and covered 
with a tumbler, when, as the paper burns 
under the tumbler, the water will rush up 
under the tumbler and leave the coin in the 
plate, when it may be taken up without wet- 
ting the fingers.—Scattered Seeds. 


Se 


A Ho.ipay gift that will give pleasure, in- 
struction and entertainment fora whole year 
—a subscription to Unity. Send copies to 


your friends. Samples gladly furnished by 
addressing the publishers. 
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Michigan Unitarian Conference. 

The annual meeting of this Conference 
took place in connection with the dedication 
of the People’s Church in Kalamazoo, and 
was somewhat overshadowed by that event, 


which is described elsewhere. But there was 


an excellent program and not a single person| 


on it failed to appear, which is quite a re- 
markable record. It opened Wednesday 
morning with a devotional meeting led by 
Rev. A. N. Alcott, in which Jewand Gentile, 
orthodox and heretic, took part. At ten 
Mayor Osborn, of Kalamazoo, welcomed the 


2\ports his address. 


visiting guests in an admirable speech, which 
was cordially responded to by many of the 
visitors. At eleven, Rev. A. W. Gould spoke 
on ‘*What Shall We Teach our Young?’’ 
Mrs. Delia Robb, of Jackson, led the discus 
sion, which proved very interesting. At 2 P. 
M. Rabbi Grossman, of Detroit, spoke on 
‘‘Judaism and Non-Denominationalism,’’ 
and was followed by Rabbi Fischer, of Kal. 
amazoo, on the same subject. 

At 3:30 a business session of the Confer- 
ence was held. ‘The secretary and treasurer 
were present and offered their reports. ‘The 
secretary announced that the president, C. J. 
Udell, ofGrand Rapids, had sent in his resig- 
nation. Mr. Sunderland was chosen tempor- 
ary chairman and a business committee was 
appointed, who reported the following per- 
sons to be officers the coming year: 

President of the Conference—J. ‘T. Sunder- 
and, Ann Arbor. 

Vice President—Delos C. Brownell, Kala- 
mazoo. 

Secretary —F. J. Jordan, Ann Arbor. 

Treasurer—A. M. Tinker, Jackson. 

Missionary Committee—]. T. Sunderland, 
ex-officio chairman; Mrs. Delia Robb, Jack- 
son; Rev. G. W. Buckley, Sturgis; Rev. Mr. 
Rowan, Detroit; Rev. Caroline J. Bartlett, 
Kalamazoo, 

These nominations were adopted and the 
persons elected. 

A vote of thanks was given to the people 
of this city for their generous hospitality and 
entertainment, and to the press of the city for 
their full and excellent reports of the meet- 
ings of the Conference. The place of hold- 
ing the next meeting was left to the execu- 
tive committee. 

Rev. W. A. Taylor, of Jackson, led the 
devotional meeting Thursday morning, and 
at ten Rev. T. B. Forbush gave an excellent 
paper on ‘Business Methods in Church Mat- 
ters.” Ateleven Mr. B F. Underwood, edi- 
of the Reliet0-Phtlosophical Fournal, 
gave a most admirable address upon ‘**The 
Positive Side of Liberal Religious Thought,’’ 
Mrs. Emma Curtis Hopkins, president of the 
Chicago Christian Science Theological School, 
gave an address upon ‘*The Jesus Christ in 
Christian Science.” 


tor 


‘Che Conference closed 
in the evening with a platform meeting in 
which four strong addresses were given by 
Miss Murdoch, Mr. Jones, Mr. Underwood, 
and Rev. Lee McCollister, of the Universal- 
ist church in Detroit. G. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rev. Henry T. Secrist recently addressed 
the Liberal Club of Milwaukee on the ques- 
tion ‘*Are We Outgrowing Religion?” and the 
German paper, the Afi/waukee Herold, re- 
Mr. Secrist thought that 
the answer to his question depended some- 
what upon what is meant by religion. 


Correspondence 


Dr. Dudley—A Word from Wisconsin. 
Eprror OF Unitry:—lI had little personal 
acquaintance with Dr. Dudley, but much ad- 


miration of him. For some time after I came 
'to Wisconsin he was the leading minister of 
the state, and his sermons, then preached in 
the Congregational church of Milwaukee and 
regularly published in full in the Sentinel, 
had a wide influence in making religious 
thought larger and more humane. After- 
ward he occasionally attended our Wiscon- 
sin Unitarian Conferences, where his noble 
form and fine intellectual face always caught 
the attention, and his eloquent and poetic 
words always held it as long as he could be 
persuaded tospeak. Fora year or sol en- 
gaged him to supply my pulpit in Madison 
once a month in my absence, and easily saw 
that the congregation used to get more spirit- 


ual edification that Sunday than on all the 
Not 
many years ago he preached for me once in 
Minneapolis with the same result, and made 
many warm and permanent friends. But he 
seemed not to prize his popularity very highly, 
and for a long time it has been hard to draw 
him from the I.ake Mills home to which he 
had retired. 


other three from their regular pastor. 


He was highly esteemed by our 
ministers, and Mr. Herbert, if alive, would 
hll many columns of reminiscence and eulogy 
of him. Mr. Herbert used to tell delight- 
fully how Dr. Dudley, when a deacon visited 
his study and argued long against his growing 
heresies and then asked to close the argu- 
ment with prayer, quoted Jesus’s, ‘‘When 
thou prayest, enter the closet,’’ and politely 
pointed to one which should be at the service 
of his friend. But IT always doubted the 
for Dr. Dudley was too kind and 
courteous to take such Scriptural advantage 


of even the. most tedious deacon. 


story, 


He was a 
man of strong mind, noble sentiments, warm 
heart, and hosts of people in Wisconsin will 
long remember him. 


H. M. SIMMONS. 


A Letter From Luther’s Land. 

We take the liberty of publishing an extract from 
a private letter from one of Uniry’s friends to the 
Assistant Editor, because those notes seem to us 
particularly timely for the issue which contains 
Mr. Crooker's lesson on Luther. 

As I write the date I am reminded of 
Thanksgiving Day and a pang of—whichis it, 
homesickness or hunger?—-comes over me 
to think of all the good things there will be 
next Thursday (or was it last Thursday?) in 
Chicago and I *‘notin it.” 

Well, we have had our holiday here re- 
cently. ‘They call it Confession Day, and as 
near as I can make out they all go to church 
and the minister confesses the sins for the 
whole church-full andI suppose supplicates 
for pardon. Like our Thanksgiving Day it 
ina feast. Hare takes the place of 
turkey, which, I think, is an unknown luxury 
in Germany. 


ends 


Geese form a good substitute, 
but [have not yet sampled them except on 
shipboard,and there, as with every other article 
of food, I was guite indifferent to them, 

I have had it greatly born in upon me that 
there once lived such a person as Luther. They 
tell me he was born in 1483, which makes him 
older than the discovery of America. 
get used to the idea. 
modern to me. 


I can’t 
Luther seems very 
I first met Luther (in my 


|tfavels) at Castle Wartburg where he trans- 


lated the Bible and threw his inkstand at the 
devil and spoiled the wall. I passed with- 
out stopping Erfurt, where I might have still 
further increased my Luther lore by visiting 
the Augustinian monastery where he was once 
a brother, 

Here in Aschersleben I attend service in a 
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Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 
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BAKING 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant, 


40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
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BUSHNELL’S 


Perfect letter Copying Pooks 
ARE USED WITHOUT A PRESS. 


These Copying Books are used with the 
same inks that are used to copy in a press, 
The necessary pressure is given by roll. 
ing the bookin your hands. _ 
All leading Booksellers and Stationers 
sell them, 
They are sent, postpaid, as follows by 
the manufacturer: 
No, 10—Note Size, 6xtoin. - - 
No, 20—Letter Size, toxizin. - ~- 1,30, 
Address, ALVAH BUSHNELL, 
106 & 108 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$1.00, 


Compagnie Generale Transatlantiqueé—-FRENCH LINE, 


Grand Mediterranean 
and Oriental Excursion 


With the Fast Twin Screw Express Steamer, 


‘LA TOURAINE.’’ 
Departure from New York February 6th. Dv. 
ration of trip 63 days. ITINERARY: New York 


to Azores, Portugal, Gibraltar, Spain, Nice, Mes- 
Sina, Syracuse, Alexandria (Cairo) and the Pyra- 
mids, Jaffa (Jerusalem), Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Athens, Malta, Tunis, Algeria, Malaga, Gibraltar, 
New York, 

Steamer will stop at principal ports a number of 
days for side excursions, 

Resesv itions now being made. 


MAURICE W. KOZMINSKI, 
Gieneral Western Agent, 166 Randolph st. 
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To Introduce 


METCALF 
LINEN 


WRITING PAPER 


{The finest made—for Polite Correspondence], 
WE WILL SELL FOR 


75 cents 


é Quires [72 Sheets] and 
nvelopes to match of Three 
Fashionable Sizes, assorted 
12 sheets of Azure and 12 
sheets of Cream of each size 


METCALF 


STATIONERY CO. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


Lifelnsurance 


Written on all the popular plans—ordinary 
life, 10, 15 and 20 payments, endow- 
ments, annuities, etc. 


Women Insured at same rates as men 
in either life or accident insurance. 
Partnership insurance for benefit of surviving 
partners a specialty. Call or write me date of 
birth and plan and amount of insurance desired, 

and receive statement of cost by return mail. 


JNO. D. McFARLAND, Insurance Expert, 


504 Owings Building, Chicago, IIl. 


LEADING STYLES 
ace 


LADIES’ TAILORING 
....AND.... 
High-Class Dressmaking. 


Mme. F. V. BARNES, 
420 Wabash Ave,, - - CHICAGO. 
Wedding Gowns a Specialty 


HEUMATISM aictticrenieay 
sent on 3 months’ trial. Write for circular. 
Dr. A. B. CourTNEY, Lynn, Mass. 


A. B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDERTAKER), 


161 Twenty-Second Street, 
CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE SOUTH, 209 
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Ht thease church, once a Catholic edifice but 
now like all the churches in this part of Prus- 


lia readapted to Protestant 


use. They 


2 |are notsufficiently mutilated, however, to have 
a9 

candles burning during service, have a large 
crucifix between, and not only above the altar 


but all along the walls of the church there 


juite spoiled them. Alltars still 


bear tall 


Is the authority on wo- y are sacred pictures, not a few,and many por- 
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ladies how to get fit, style, 
and chic in their gowns, 
bats,and wraps. It also 


gives them helpful a 
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bints on every 


m\ topic of woman- 


ly interest. No 
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CLEARANCE SALE OF BOOKS COMING, 


| 


port the beautiful groined gothic roof. 


On one side of the altar, high up from the 
floor, is built out what looks like a bay win- 
dow, only it is so heavily ornamented that it 
suggests an opera box, 


man’s fashions. It tells % traits of former grandees of this country. 
ire. S. ! 


It is, or zvas the box 


for the royal family when there was one here, 
which is in the long ago, 


lwelve years ago, 


2 they say, the church was thoroughly 7 esfored, 
One of the 


restorations consisted in the re 


moval of the old stalls or seats and the put 
, ‘ting all through the church modern, substan- 
tial pews. 
¢|jthey could not alter or spvil,— do what they 
* might, —the massive stone columns that sup- 


| 
not suitable for our regular wholesale trade, sessed such a church and I do not believe it 


many of them such books as we used to carry 
for UNITY readers when we published UNITY. 
We are preparing a clearance list of these 


books which will be sent to any one request-| Sunday morning almost before light, singing 
This 
brought back to my memory the**Schoenberg- 
Cotta Family’’ and Luther as a boy. 


ingit. Here isasample bargain from the list. 
Parker’s Lessons from the World of Matter 
and the World of Man, 430large pages, re 
tail price 50 cents, a limited number of copies 
slightly soiled as to cover, but otherwise in 
good condition, for {Q Cents, postpaid. 
Address, CHAKLES H. KERR & Co, Pub- 
lishers, 175 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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flavored beverage which may save us many heavy 
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articles of diet that a constitution may be gradu- 
ally built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease Hundreds of subtle mal- 
adies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti- 
find with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”’— Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
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the stately hymns so common here. 


the house in Eisnach 


connected with his life. 


the relivious and secular. 


seen on every hand. 
was the singing of Luther’s hymn, 


ing. 


ministers, 


OXFORD MFC.CO. , Clothing Dept. T473 


has better music. The boys who are trained 


forthe choir service go by our house every 


where Frau Cotta lived 


and is said to have given a home tv I.utherin 


his boyhood. My friend here in Aschers- 


leben tell me that the house to house singing 
on Sunday morning is continued nowhere else 


in Germany exceptin this portion so intimately 


been shown me where Luther has preached. 


I wenttoa Luther birthday celebration a 
few weeks ago, that was a funny mixture of 


as on Sunday evening and under the man- 


agement of the three ministers who preside 
over the church I attend. Then it wasa hall, 
and beer and smoke and knitting were to be 


The opening exercise 
‘*Fine 


feste Burg ist unser Gott,’’ sung by a// stand- 
their 
music, as well as we know the Lord’s Prayer. 
Then began 


They know many hymns and 


the long speeches 


s.opped in the middle and rested the listeners 


Then he 
took up the Luther history for another half 


by giving a chorusa chance tosing. 


hour. 
missed with another congregational hymn. In 
all this the thingthat drew my attention and 


set me to thinking wasthis: The boys who 
made a large part of the company—boys 


from twelve to sixteen—were absolutely quiet, 


respectful and attentive to all these long- 
metre speeches. They were under no parental 
restraint whatever, as they were by themselves 
I watched them long and 
well but saw not one rude or noisy act. Isaw 


in large groups. 


more; lsaw each boy with a beer mug and 
They 
had no sense of doing anything out of the 


many of the older ones with cigars. 


way—how could they? 
erable men, were all doing the same. 
dered long. 
sons—German or Americanstandards, 


There was, however, one thing 


I sit 
‘ and look at this and dream while the minister 
{ offers wisdom in an unknown tongue. There is 
YY one language I can understand, however,—the 
organ, and the stately solemn hymns sung by 
a choir of forty or fifty well-trained boys. 


We have too many odds and ends of books Chicago would be richer than it is if it pos- 


I saw 


Many pulpits have 


In the first place 


by these 
Everyone of the clergymen spoke 
once and one of them spoke so long that he 


It was I1 o’clock when we were dis- 


Their ministers, ven- 
I pon- 
What would I prefer for my 
Iwas 
reminded of a sermon I once heard from 
Brooke Herford in which he said he had 
rather a child of his should be guilty of pro- 


fanity than that he should ruin his health by 
excessive candy eating,—that he could be, 
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‘aught the folly and vileness of bad language 
but he could never have but ome stomach. 
Something like this was my conclusion—much 
as I delighted in the gentlemanly attention 
given by these boys to theirelders. Germans 
are very polite in many ways. Ilikethem in 
spite of some things that could be improved. 
UNITY comes regularly to me every week 
and, next to the home letters, is the most wel- 
come visitor I have. In fact, it comes oftener 
and with so much regularity and has so much 
news in it, that I think it divides the honors. 
Aschersleben, Germany, 
Nov. 27, 1894. 
Cheer from Carbondale, Colo. 

DEAR FRIENDS OF UNITY:—It is not worth 
publishing in your Notes from the Field, but 
Iam sure that you who have been so kind to 
me will be interested in knowing that I am en- 
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a New Bible; and what they want to know, 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, is 
this: What changes in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved; and what new and 
wiser uses of it are made ssible and neces- 
sary by these discoveries ? Mr. Crooker’s pres- 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for Itself; 
G III. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con- 

WY: \ tradictions in the Gospels. 

Yo Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
( (tlle original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
~ = |gsubject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
ar =  |degree of oats. ane peasant a mastery - the art 

f presentation.—Brooklyn Standard- Union. 

iquor pro- | ® 

ape eden, P He has been very successful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown the sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 
harmed of literary value and spiritual quick- 
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and only the slightest of incident, but with atleast]. Words brave andtrue. Every word the author 
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prove a saving grace in the world to come; 
but the American people, quick, when it 
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to grow rich, in the mad struggle to accom-| The readers of this paper will be pleased tu 
plish which character and happiness are too learn that there is at least one dreaded dis- 
a) a | ease that science has been ableto cure in al] 
its stages and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh 
“Y|Cure is the only positive cure now known to 
is the choice of what to have, for so many/}the medical fraternity. Catarrh being acon 
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